IDEALISTIC  THOUGHT  OF  INDIA
eternal needi^Times change, and with them the importance of life's
problems shifts. Philosophy therefore must be continually moving.
It must guide life andJbe guided by it.)
For having such a philosophy, Indian thought has to be so
reconstructed as to be applicable to the problems of life. The
systems and their ideas have to be arranged in such a way as to
enable us to use the principles that run through them. These
principles have to be made easily available for application to those
problems of life to which they were not applied by our ancient
philosophers. We shall then have comprehensive philosophical
syntheses and developments of sciences in all spheres of social life.
Then there would be no occasion for complaint against philosophy.
So far about the social side of philosophy. But as dealing with
all aspects of our experience, it covers those phases also which
are beyond the social. Religion, for instance, is not merely a
social phenomenon, though there is a social side to it. So far as it
is institutionalized, it has social importance. But institutionalized
religion is only its external aspect. In its deeper aspect, it is a
phase of the individual's experience, often incommunicable, not
depending merely on prophets or saviours. The institutions left by
them, or founded by their disciples, are its non-essentials. And
this deeper individual aspect of religion also is studied by philo-
sophy. Thus philosophy of religion studies both aspects. Our
ancient philosophers devoted themselves more to the study of the
individual side of religion than to that of the social.
Not only in religion but also in all other branches of experience,
this distinction between the individual and the social aspects is to
be found. We find it in moral, political, and economic life. Our
ancient philosophers have said little or nothing on politics or
economics; and their morality is individualistic, because they
laid their main emphasis on the deeper aspect of religion, and
treated morality as its hand-maid. The tone and temper of their
teaching may not be much liked by contemporary men, whose
interest is more in the social, political and economic uplift of the
country. But by discouraging philosophy one would be encour-
aging thoughtlessness. We should demand of philosophy what it
has so far not supplied us. To dismiss it altogether would be to lead
a blind life. We should ask rather that philosophy should flood
the whole of our experience with its light. We should say that if
it wants the encouragement of society, it should think of the social
problems and be useful to society. Society, of course, cannot do